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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



THE BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE'S INVESTIGA- 
TIONS INTO COST OF LIVING. 

Cost of Living of the Working Classes. Report of an Enquiry by the Board 
of Trade into Working Class Rents Housing and Retail Prices, together with the 
Standard Rates of Wages prevailing in certain occupations in the principal towns of 
the United Kingdom. London, 1908. [Cd. 3864.] Price 6s. Pages liii + 616. In- 
dustrial. 

Cost of Living in German Towns. Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade 
into Working Class Rents, Housing and Retail Prices, together with the Rates of 
Wages in certain occupations in the principal industrial towns of the German Empire. 
London, 1908. [Cd. 4032.] Price 4s. lid. Pages bti + 548. 

These documents are part of a series of elaborate investi- 
gations into the condition of the working classes at home 
and abroad, undertaken by the British Board of Trade. 
In 1904 a Memorandum on the Consumption and Cost 
of Food in Workmen's Families (Cd. 2337) appeared. 
Now come the above reports upon rents, retail prices, and 
standard wages in a few widely prevalent occupations, first 
in Great Britain and then in Germany. Next are promised 
companions to the German volume, dealing with France 
and with the United States. There is also under way an 
inquiry into earnings in all trades in the United Kingdom. 

The British inquiry into cost of living was conducted by 
sending agents to 73 industrial towns in England, 10 in 
Scotland, and 6 in Ireland, to collect data for October, 
1905, on three schedules. The first called for rents "of 
typical working class houses," with specification of the num- 
ber of rooms and remarks as to class of tenant, sub-letting, 
size of rooms, and the like. The second schedule called for 
the "range of prices" and the "predominant price" of ten 
articles of food and also of coal and paraffin oil. The third 
asked for the " prices of butcher's meat of the qualities most 
generally consumed by the working classes." A supple- 
mental inquiry was made into the standard rates of wages 
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in the building, engineering, printing, and furnishing trades, 
— chosen because they were represented in almost all the 
towns. 

In presenting the results, most of the space (pp. 1-589) is 
devoted to reports upon each of the 89 towns. Population, 
rapidity of growth, industries, housing conditions, parks, 
overcrowding, and vital statistics are covered, as well as 
rents, prices, and wages. To those interested in local condi- 
tions these "detailed town reports" will possess great inter- 
est; but the majority of readers will content themselves with 
the forty-one pages of the "general report," in which are 
summed up the results for the whole country, so far as they 
are susceptible of statistical treatment. 

The scheme of the general report is to present rents, 
prices, and wages in the 88 other towns in the form of per- 
centages of the rates in London. But in carrying out this 
plan it was not deemed feasible to maintain, through the 
long list of towns, an unvarying standard of house room, 
an unvarying standard of quality in foods consumed, or an 
unvarying standard of hours worked per week. The methods 
followed are thus explained: — 

Rent : "In each town the mean predominant rent for each of the most 
prevalent kinds of tenements in that town has been compared with 
the mean predominant rent for tenements of the corresponding num- 
ber of rooms in London. ... In this way the resultant index numbers 
show the relative rent levels of each town as compared with the metrop- 
olis. They do not show, of course, the differences in the actual amount 
spent on rent in each town." (Page xv.) 

Prices: . . . "the prices quoted for any given town, and serving 
as the basis for the index number, are . . . the prices most usually 
paid by the working classes. . . . The figures given form therefore 
no exact guide to the possible cost of living, and the variations shown 
to exist between town and town arise not only from differences in the 
cost of exactly similar articles, but also from variations in the demand 
for different qualities of the same article." (Pages xxii, xxiii.) 

Wages: "In order to facilitate comparison four trades have been 
chosen which are represented in all the towns with few exceptions, and 
in which the standard rates of wages can be ascertained with accuracy. 
. . . The rates ... are in all cases weekly, not hourly rates; in the build- 
ing trades especially weekly rates are largely influenced by variations 
in the standard working week." (Page xxxiii.) 
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It is difficult to define accurately the meaning of figures 
constructed in this fashion. Perhaps the fairest statement 
is that they show the relative money income and relative 
money outgo, without reference to differences of varying 
degree in what is given and what is received. How far such 
figures may be trusted depends upon the importance of the 
neglected differences for whatever purpose is in view. 

As for the results : the rent index numbers show a range 
in England running from 100 in London to 32 in Maccles- 
field; tho more than half of the towns fall within the limits 
of 50-59. A rough correlation between rents and popu- 
lation and between rents and overcrowding is shown. 
Scotch and Irish towns have mean rent index numbers of 
69 and 50 on the London basis. 

The price index numbers are constructed from data for 
13 commodities, the price of each being weighted by the 
physical quantity consumed weekly in workingmen's fami- 
lies, according to the investigation of 1904. The range of 
variation is far narrower than in the case of rent, the ex- 
tremes being Dover 106 and Wigan 88, and one-half the 
number falling within the limits 92-97. The Scotch towns 
average 102, and the Irish 97. 

The wage index numbers for both skilled men and laborers 
in building and engineering, and for skilled men in furnish- 
ing and printing, show a minimum range of 25 points for 
engineering laborers and a maximum range of 41 points 
for building laborers. London rates are highest except in 
the building trades. Both Scotch and Irish rates are lower 
than London rates, the former by 16-21 points in the differ- 
ent occupations, the latter by 10-43 points. 

Having presented these index numbers for rents, prices, 
and wages, the report proceeds to combine them. First, 
rents and prices of food are combined, the former receiving 
a weight of one and the latter of four. The resulting index 
numbers range from 100 in London to 78 in Macclesfield, 
tho more than half fall within the limits 84-89. Scotch 
towns average 95, and Irish towns 87. Finally, the index 
numbers of wages for skilled men in the building, engineering 
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and printing trades, are divided by the combined figures 
for rents and prices, to arrive at the " approximate relative 
level of real wages." In the end, Lancashire and Cheshire 
have a mean index number of 104, London and the Mid- 
lands 100, Ireland, Yorkshire, Wales, and Monmouth 97, the 
Northern Counties 96, Scotland 87, and the Eastern and 
Southern Counties 86. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes has pointed out in the September and 
December issues of the Economic Journal that the Board of 
Trade has overlooked an arbitrary element which partially 
vitiates the figures resulting from its combination of rents 
and prices. If rates in Ireland instead of in London be taken 
as 100, he shows that the resulting index numbers for real 
wages would be London 98, Midlands 104, Ireland 100, in- 
stead of London 100, Midlands 100, Ireland 97. That is, 
the "approximate relative level of real wages" would be 
higher in the Midlands and in Ireland than in London 
instead of just equal to the London level in one case and lower 
in the other. The reason why the change in base makes a 
difference in the results is that rents are substantially twice 
as high in London as in these other districts. Of course, 
confidence is not inspired by comparisons which turn in 
favor of London or in favor of Ireland according as they 
rest upon an English or an Irish base. The simplest and 
perhaps the only way to avoid this grave defect in "com- 
bining rents and prices" is to use actual instead of relative 
numbers. Had the Board of Trade added the weekly 
expenditure upon rent to the weekly expenditure upon 
food and fuel, just as it added the weekly cost of beef to 
the weekly cost of coal, and then computed index numbers 
for the totals, its results could not have been turned topsy- 
turvy by a change of base. The one difficult stage in ap- 
plying this method would have been in getting figures for 
average weekly rents in each town fairly comparable with 
data for corresponding tenements in London. A high de- 
gree of accuracy could not have been attained; but, since 
the Board of Trade was content to neglect differences in 
the quality of food consumed and in the number of hours 
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worked per week, it might have admitted a corresponding 
roughness into its data for rent. The margin of error 
involved would not have been so wide as to make the re- 
sults altogether untrustworthy, as are the figures pub- 
lished. 

The report upon Germany is substantially like that upon 
the United Kingdom in scope and method. Data were 
collected from 33 industrial towns, and presented as percen- 
tages of the rates in Berlin. Rents cover a range of 100 in 
Berlin to 28 in Oschersleben, but half the towns fall within 
the limits 51-62. Prices, again, have a narrower range than 
rents: 110 in Barmen to 86 in Konigshiitte, with half the 
towns standing between 98 and 105. In the case of 6 kinds 
of labor the range varies from 125-58 in one extreme to 
100-80 in the other. The figures indicate a slightly less 
uniformity of rents, prices, and wages in Germany than 
in England. When rents and prices are combined by the 
method discussed above, the extremes are 106 in Stuttgart 
and 78 in Konigshutte, and half the towns lie within the 
limits 88-94. Finally, the index numbers for real wages 
vary from 83 in South Germany to 102 in Silesia. But 
these figures, like the corresponding figures for Great Brit- 
ain, can be made to give very different results by merely 
changing the base from Berlin to other towns. 

To this exhibit there is appended a careful "Comparison 
of Conditions in Germany and the United Kingdom," — 
more accurately, England. Mean rents in the 33 German 
towns are found to be 1 per cent, higher than in the 73 Eng- 
lish towns. But English rents usually include local taxa- 
tion in the form of "rates," while the German workingman 
is taxed in other ways. Deducting 18 per cent, from Eng- 
lish rents on this account, the Board of Trade concludes 
that the German wage-earner pays on the average 23 per 
cent, more than the Englishman for his tenement. Three 
different methods are applied to measure the cost of food 
in the two countries. (1) The budget commodities common 
to both countries are found to cost 17 per cent, more in 
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German towns on the average. (2) The English working- 
man's favorite budget costs 18 per cent, more in Germany, 
while (3) the German's favorite budget costs 8 per cent, 
less in England. With reference to nutritive value, the 
report states that there is little choice between the German 
and the English dietary. On the other hand, weekly wage- 
rates in three selected trades (building, engineering, and 
printing) average 17 per cent, less in Germany, and weekly 
hours of labor average 11 per cent. more. Thus the Board 
of Trade arrives at the comfortable conclusion that "the 
German rate of money wages per hour is about three- 
quarters of the English rate, and the cost of rent, food, and 
fuel nearly one-fifth greater than in England" (p. liii). 
But they remind the reader that this conclusion is based 
upon data for wages and hours limited to three trades, 
and upon the cost of three-quarters of the standard English 
budget. Whether there actually prevails a corresponding 
difference in the material well-being of workingmen's fam- 
ilies in the two countries is a further question. 



Wesley C. Mitchell. 



Harvard University. 



INACCURACIES IN ROGERS' HISTORY OF PRICES. 

The authority of Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers' His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices has been somewhat impaired 
by serious criticisms directed from various sides against 
some of the author's conclusions, but hitherto the price 
averages, so laboriously compiled, upon which that work 
rests, have been generally accepted without much exami- 
nation. 1 An effort will be made to criticise these averages 
in the light of the raw statistical material printed in full in 

1 Professor E. F. Gay, at whose suggestion I have made this study, has inci- 
dentally criticised the methods employed by Rogers in making his averages. See 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New Series, vol. xiv, pp. 260, 261 . 
The critical principles there adopted in examining one of Rogers' tables, that of 
wool prices, I have followed in a more extensive analysis of other tables of averages. 



